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| is not my deſign to write the Life 


of Lewis XIV, I having a ſtill nobler 

object in view. I ſhall attempt to ex- 

hibit topoſterity, not the actions of one 
man, but the genius of the moſt intelli- 
gent age in the annals of time. | 
All periods have given birth to heroes 
and politicians, all nations have been ſub- 
jet to revolutions, and all hiſtories are al- 
moſt alike, with regard to a writer who 
intends to frame his relation merely of 
events : But whoſoever thinks; and, a 
circumſtance more rarely met with, who- 
ſoever is poſſeſſed of taſte, reckons but four 
ages in the hiſtory of the world. Theſe 
four happy ages are thoſe in which the 
improvement of the polite arts was carried 
to a great height; and being as ſo man 
ras of the greatneſs of the human min 
became an example to poſterity, 
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The firſt of theſe ages which ſhines with 
true glory, is that of of Philip and Alexan- 
der ; or that of Pericles, Demoſthenes, 
Ariſtotle, Plato, Apelles, Phidias, Pragite, 
les; and this honour was confined within 
the limits of Greece, the reſt of the globe 
being overipread wich ignarange and barba. 
rit 

The ſecond age is that of Julius Ceſar 
and Auguſtus, which is likewiſe denoted 
by the names of Lucretius, Cicero, Kan 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed 
taking of Conſtantinople by Mahomet I 
At this time a family conſiſting of mere 
citizens, undertook a taſk which ought ta. 
haye been the buſineſs of the kings of Eu- 
rope. - The Medicean famil 1 to 
Florence the polite arts which the Turks 
were driving out of Greece, their antient 
ſeat, Italy then ſhone with ſuperior glory, 
All the ſciences in general roſe there to new 


life. The Italians honoured them with the 
name of VIRTVE, as the firſt Greeks had 


diſtinguiſhed them by that of WISpoM. 
There appeared a . buy in all thin ngs to: 


wards perfection. At this time Michael 


Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Taſſo, Arioſto 
Houriſhed ; engraving was invented; true 
architecture re- appeared in greater beauty 


and * than when Rome was in its 
| trium phant 


f LEWIS"IV> 5 
triumphant ſtate; and the Gothic rufticity, 
which had disfigured the face of all Eu- 
rope, was banithed from Italy, to make 
room in all parts of it for true taſte. 
The arts, which had always been tranſ- 
planted out of Greece into Italy, met with 
a favourable ſoil, and ſpread themſelves on 
a ſudden. France, England, Germany, 
Spain were alſo deſirous of ſome of theſe 
fruits ; but theſe either never reached thoſe 
climates, or degenerated too faſt. 

Francis I. patronized the learned; a ſett 
of men who had nothing but their learn. 
ing to boaſt of. He had architects, but 
none of them was a Michael Angelo or a 
Palladio. He attempted, but in vain, to 
eſtabliſh ſome ſchools of painting; not 
one of the Italian painters, invited by him, 
making a ſingle diſciple among the French. 
A few epigrams or wanton tales formed all 
our poetry, Our only profe author in 
vogue, under Henry II, was Rabelais. In 
a word, the Italians were ſolely poſſeſſed of 
all the arts and ſciences; if we except mu- 
fic which was then in a very imperfect 
mate, and experimental philoſophy, with 
W which all countries were. equally unac- 

quainted, | 

Laſtly, the fourth age is. that called the 
age of Lewis XIV; and, among the four 
ages, this perhaps is that which comes the 
| r 
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neareſt to ion. Enriched with the 
| _ diſcoveries of the other three, it made a 
more conſiderable progreſs in one article 
than the three put together, All the arts 
indeed were not carried to a greater height nl 
than under the Medicean ily, under 4 3 
Auguſtus, or under Alexander; but the ra- 
tional faculties of man in general have a 
been very much cultivated and improved. 
True philoſophy was not known till this al 
zra ; and it may be juſtly affirmed, that li 
the univerſal revolution which was brought al 
about, in our arts, our genius, our man- 
ners, and our government (to com « 
from the latter part of Cardinal Richelieu's 
adminiſtration 'to thoſe years which fol- 
lowed the death of Lewis XIV) diffuſed fo 
bright a glory over our country as will 
diſtinguiſhit to lateſt poſterity. This hap- 
py influence was not confined barely to 
France, but ſpread into England, where 
it raiſed that emulation which this witty" | 1 
and ſagacious people then ſtood in need of. 
It has carried taſte into Germany, and the 
ſciences into Muſcovy ; it hath even given 
new life to Italy, which was in a _— 
condition; and Europe owes its politenels 
to Lewis XIV. 5 4 
| The Italians, before this period, gave 
the name of Barbarians to all the Ultra- 
| | montanes ; and it muſt be confeſſed on 
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the French deſerved, in ſome meaſure, 
that injurious title. Our anceſtors joined 
the Romantic gallantry of the Moors to 
me ruſticity of the Goths. They ſcarcely 

poſſeſſed any of the amiable arts, a circum- 
IF ſtance which proves that the uſeful were 
= neglected ; for when a people have carried 


(uch arts as are neceſſary to a requiſite per- 


fection, they ſoon diſcover thoſe of a plea- 
ſing and beautiful kind: and it is no 
wonder that painting, ſculpture, poetry, 
eloquence and philoſophy, ſhould be almoſt 
unknown to a nation, which, tho poſſeſſed 
of harbours on the ocean and the mediter- 
nanean, were yet without a fleet; and, tho 
—_ immerſed in luxury, had only a few coarſe 
= manufactures. x 
3 The Jews, the Genoeze, the Venetians, 
the Portugueze, the Flemings, the Dutch, 
and the Engliſh, traded ſucceſſively for us, 
we being ignorant even of the firſt princi- 
ples of commerce. Lewis XIII, at his 
acceſſion to the throne, was not poſſeſſed 
of a ſingle ſhip. Paris did not contain four 
hundred thouſand fouls, nor was embel- 
= liſhed with four fine edifices. The reſt of 
che cities of the kingdom were like the 
= towns on the other fide of the Loire; the 
whole body of the nobility fortified, 
throughout the provinces, in their reſpective 
caſtles 


8 V. Elly on de Age 
caſtles furtounded with moats, 
the laborious 


roads were almoſt 
towns were under no kind bf 


lation; 
the ſtate was without mon, 


ag foreign nations. 7 | 
—— 
Charlemagn 


leſs in this feeble condition; a-circumſtance 


N de 2 
In order for a ſtate to be 


muſt be 
depend oo padre The French 


ws ; or the ſuprem 
eſtabliſhed 


were ſlaves till about the reign of Gag 


' Auguſtus. The lords were fo many 
rants till the reign of Lewis XI; and 
monarchs, for ever employed in maintain- 
ing their authority againſt their vaſſals, ne- 
ver had leiſure ſufficient for promoting the 
felicity of the ſubjects, nor (tic power to 
make them happy. 

Lewis XI. greatly eile the 0 
power, but not a ſingle action of his con- 
tributed to the glory and felicity of the 
nation. Under Francis I, trade, navigati- 
on, learning, and all the arts took their 


riſe; bat his misfortnnes prevented their 
taking 


fants round et 


Wau? and the ih 
not conceal = 
rance, ever ſince the deelenfion of Wi 
e's farnily, was alvayshorev Bl 


-owing to the almoſt perpetual defects af 8 


poverful; th | 4 
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= taking root in France, and they were all 
* buried with him. | | 


Henry the great was endeavouring to 
recover France from the ſtate of calamity 
and barbarity, into which it was relapſed, 
occaſioned by the diviſions that had rent it 


during thirty years; when he was affaſſi- 
= nated in his capital, in the midſt of a 
7 pom whom he would have rendred 


Gardine Richelieu, taken up with the 


projects he had formed to humble the houſe 
of Auſtria, the Proteſtant religion, and the 
grandees, did not enjoy tranquillity enough, 
notwithſtanding his exalted power, to im- 
ve and reform the nation: however he 

id the firſt ſtone of that glorious edifice. 
Thus our genius, during nine hundred 
years, was almoſt perpetually checked and 
reſtrained, under a Gothic government, in 
the midſt of diviſions and civil wars, with- 
out laws or fixed cuſtoms, and changing 
every two centuries a ſtill unpoliſhed lan- 
guage ; the licentious nobles dividing their 
whole lives between war and indolence, 
the clergy plunged in diſſoluteneſs and ig- 
norance, and the uninduſtrious people 
_— down with the weight of their mi- 


This is the reaſon why the French had 
no ſhare either in the exalted diſcoveries or 
B the 


No 
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the wonderful inventions of other nations; 
and hence they have no claim to the ſea- 
compaſs, printing, gun-powder, looking. 
glaſſes, teleſcopes, the ſector, the air-pump, 
the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, &c. They 
ſpent their time in tilts and tournaments, 
whilſt the Portugueſe and Spaniards were 
diſcovering and conquering new worlds, 
to the eaſt and weſt of the then known 
world. Charles V. had laviſhed the treaſures 
of Mexico throughout Europe before a 
few ſubjects of Francis I. had found the 
uncultivated country of Canada. But the 
few things the French did in the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century, ſhowed the ac- 
tions they are capable of performing when 
guided to them, It is my deſign, in the 
preſent work, to ſhow what they were un- 
der Lewis XIV; and I wiſh that the poſte- 
rity both of the monarch and of his people, 
equally fired by a glorious emulation, may 
endeavour to ſurpaſs, if poſſible, their an- 
ceſtors. | 

The reader muſt not expect to meet here 
with a detail of the almoſt numberleſs wars 
carried on in this century. I am obliged to 
leave to Annaliſts the care of collecting 
with accuracy all ſuch minute particu- 
lars, which would only divert the eye from 
the principal object. It is their buſineſs to 
ſpecify the marches of armies; ng 
| Jy 
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ws on which the trenches were opened 
_ towns taken and recovered by force 
of arms, or given up and reſtored by trea- 
ties. A thouſand circumſtances which af- 
fect contemporaries fade away in the eye of 
poſterity and totally diſappear ; eclipſed by 
an infinitely nobler ſpectacle, I mean the 
mighty events which have fixed the fate of 
empires. All tranſactions are not worthy.of 
being committed to writing. My deſign 
in this Eſſay, is to dwell upon ſuch par- 
ticulars only as merit the attention of 
all ages, may be deſcriptive of the genius 
and manners of mankind, may contribute 
to their inſtruction, and promote the love 
of virtue, the arts, and one's native coun- 


5 ſhall endeavour to exhibit the ſtate of 
France, and of the other countries in Eu- 
rope, before the birth of Lewis XIV. I 
next ſhall deſcribe the mighty events poli- 
tical and military of his reign, with regard 
to religion, which having been given to 
mankind as their moral director, becomes 
too frequently, in their hands, one of the 


great engines of policy. I afterwards 
ſhall take notice of the private life of 


Lewis XIV; of his ever uniformand decent 
life, ſo worthy the imitation of all per- 
ſons in exalted ſtations. The interior go- 

vernment 


known to the other parts of the world. 
From theſe maxims i: is, that the European 


\ 
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vernment of his kingdom, a much, mate 
important ſubject, will likewiſe, take upa 
few ſeparate articles. Laſtly, I ſhall treat 
of the progreſs of the arts and ſciences; 
and the hiſtory of the human mind, the 
chief object of the preſent work, 


Concerning the Chriſtian States of i 
Europe befor E LEWIS XIV 5 | | zz 
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D URING a long courſe of years 
that part of Europe, in which the 


1 =. — 
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Chriſtian religion was profeſſed, if we e- 
cept Muſcovy, might be conſidered as one 4 
great commonwealth, divided into ſeveral 
ſtates ; ſome monarchical, and others of a 
mixt kind; ſome ariſtocratical, and others 
democratical ; but all correſponding one 
with another; all profeſſing the ſame reli- 
gion in ſubſtance, though divided into va- 
rious ſects; all „Ra. by the ſame prin- 
ciples or maxims of law and policy, un- 


nations in queſtion never make ſlaves of 
the priſoners they take in war; that they 
pay a regard to the ambaſſadors of their 

| | enemies; 


* 


= certain princes, ſuch as of the emperor, of 

3 | A , * 
kings, and other potentates of an inferior 
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enemies; that they agree together about 
— 1 eee rights of 


tical maxim following 


in the ſage 


to 
keep the of power asevenas Jo 


tiations, though in the midſt of war; and 
maintaining, at each other's courts, ambaſ- 
ſadors, or leſs honourable ſpies, for theſe to 


give advice to all the courts of the views 


and defigns of any one of them ; to alarm, 
at one and the ſame time, all Europe ; and 
to ſecure the weakeſt powers from thoſe 
invaſions, which the ſtrongeſt is ever ready 
to attempt. | 
After Charles V. the balance of Europe 
inclined too much towards the houſe of 
Auſtria, This powerful houſe, about the 


8 year 1630, poſſeſſed Spain, Portugal, the 


treaſures of America, Flanders, andthe Mi- 
laneſe ; the kingdom of Naples, Bohemia, 


| 6 | Hungary ; even Germany itſelf was be- 


come, in ſome meaſure, its patrimony ; ſo 
that had a prince of this houſe been ſole 
monarch of theſe different ſtates, we may 
juſtly ſuppoſe he would, at laſt, have ſub- 
dued all Europe. | | 
The German empire is the moſt power- 
ful neighbour France hath, and its extent 


18 
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is much the ſame. The empire indeed hs 
not ſo much money; but then it produces 
a greater number of vigorous men, more 
The government of Germany differs very 
little from that of France under the firl 
kings of the race of Hugh Capet; a ſett of i 
princes whoſe authority was frequently op- 


poſed by ſeveral powerful vaſſals, anda mul. 
titude of inconſiderable ones. In this age, 
ſixty free or imperial cities, about the ſame Wl 
number of temporal ſovereigns; near forty ll 
eccleſiaſtical princes, all abbots or biſhops; ai 

4 nine electors, three of whom are kings; ll 
laſtly the emperor, the ſupreme head of 
| 


the ſeveral potentates above mentioned; 
theſe united form the „ LOO body, 


1 which, (ſo auſpicious is the German phlegm) 

11 ſubſiſts with almoſt as much harmony and 

14 order, as there was diſcord and cc 3 

14 in the French government. Every mem- ll 
| ber of the empire enjoys its rights, its pil 


| vileges, and engagements ; the vaſt 
if difficulty of acquiring the knowledge of ſo 
Ii copious a body of laws, whoſe authority Wl 
| is frequently conteſted, forms, in Germa» Wl 
{| ny the ſtudy of the jus PUBLICUM, ast 
is called, for which the Teutonic nation 

ſo famous. By | h . 
The Emperor, conſidered in himſelf, 
would not be much more rich and powe 2 
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chan the doge of Venice. Germany, di- 
vided whey. cities and principalities, al- 
lows the head of ſo many ſtates, merely 


de pre- eminence, and a vaſt profuſion of 
bonours; but neither demeſnes nor money, 


- 


and conſequently no power. 
He is not poſſeſſed, as emperor, of one 
ſingle village; only the city of Bamberg is 


caſe he has no other. Nevertheleſs, this 
vain, and yet ſupreme dignity, was become 
ſo powerful when poſſeſſed by the Auſtri- 
ans, that Europe was frequently appre- 
henſive of their changing this common- 
wealth of princes into an abſolute mo- 
narchy, | 
Two parties divided at that time, as they 
ſtill continue to do, the Chriſtian part of 
Europe, and particularly Germany. The 
firſt party is that of the Roman«Catholics, 
over whom the has more or leſs au- 


IT thority ; the ſecond is that of the enemies 


to the ſovereignty, both ſpiritual and tem- 


pw of the Pope, and of the Romith pre- 
tes. The laſt mentioned party goes 


= the general name of Proteſtants; tho' theſe 


are ſub-divided into Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
&c. whoſe hatred to one another is almoſt 


as violent as that which bear to the 
Roman-Catholics. 0 | 


In Germany, the Evangelical or Lu- 
theran 


therans, who are moſt 


midable. 


Wars: a fury 
unknown to the idolators; and the ſad ef- 


** adapted 4 
that of the church of Rome, to bodies of 4 

men jealous for their liberty. 6 
Calvinifts — anc the Lu. 
powerful, ra bu 
an inconſiderable The reſt of the 
ire conſiſts of the Roman-Catholics ; 
as theſe were headed by the houſe of 
Auſtria, they doubtleſs werethe moſt for- 


The wounds, not only of Germany but 
of all the ſtates of Chriſtendora, were {til] 
bleeding ; wounds they had received dur- [ 
ing the wild havock of ſo many = 
to the Chriſtians, 


fect of that tical ſpirit, which hath 
fo long ſpread its contagion into all ranks 

of men. There is hardly a ſing le article 
of controverſy but has given riſe to a civil 
war ; inſomuch that foreign nations, per- 
haps our poſterity, will one day be 
prevailed upon to believe, that our an 
tors whilſt they were preaching up patience 
during ſo long a courſe of years, drew 
ſword, and ſlaughtered one another. 


In 


of LEWIS 1 
In 1619 the emperor Matthias dying 
without iſſue, the body of the Proteſtants 
oſe in order to diſpoſſeſs the houſe of Au- 
au of the empire, and ſeparate it from 
ee church of Rome, But notwithſtanding | 
eſe deſigns, Ferdinand de Gratz, Matthi- 
xs's couſin, was elected emperor. He be- 
ore was king of Bohemia and Hungary, 
by the reſignation of Matthias, and the ar; 
bitrary election of theſe two kingdoms. 
This Ferdinand IT. continued to defeat 
che Proteſtants ; and was, for ſome time 
the moſt powerful as well as the happieſ 
monarch in all Chriſtendom ; a circum- 
ſtance not owing ſo much to his own con- 
duct, as to the triumphs of his two great 
generals Walſtein and Tilly; in which he 
reſembled almoſt all the princes of the 
Auſtrian family, who were conquerors, 
without taking the field; and made happy 
by the ſuperior merit of thoſe choſen by 
them to head their armies. This monarch 
grew ſo formidable, that both the Pro- 
teſtants and Roman«Catholics looked upon 
themſelves almoft as Joſt. The alarm 
ſpread even to Rome, to which this title 
of emperor and king of the Romans gives 
certain chimerical pretenſions, that may 
however become but too real, whenever 
the 8 opportunity offers. Rome, on 
che other hand, which lays a ſtill more 
he Chi- 
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18 An Eflay on the Age 
chimerical claim to the empire, united wit 
France, at this juncture, againſt the hou 
of Auſtria, The money of the French 9 
the intrigues of the court of Rome, an 
the cries of all the Proteſtants, rouz'd x a 
laſt, in the midſt of Sweden, Guſtavus 4. Wl 
dolphus; the only prince at that time why . 
merited the title of hero, and the only oe Wl 
able to overthrow the Auſtrian power, ll 
Guſtavus's arrival in Germany changed the ll 
whole face of affairs in Europe. In 1641, 
engaging with general Tilly, he won th: 
battle of Leipſic, ſo famous for the nen 
ſtratagems employed by this king on tha Wl 
occaſion, and which are {till looked up 
as a maſterpiece of the art military, 
The emperor Ferdinand, in 1632, wa 
upon the point of loſing Bohemia, Hun- 
gary and the Empire, but his propitiou Wl 
ſtar ſaved him, Guſtavus Adolphus ws Wl 
killed at the battle of Lutzen, juſt as vi- 
tory was declaring in his favour, Thus the Wl 
death of a ſingle man reſtored a pow Wl 
which he only could have deſtroyed. ll 
The politics of the houſe of Auſtna, 
which the arms of Guſtavus Adolphus had 
triumphed over, oppoſed the reſt of the 
powers with vigour. By their means, the 
moſt potent princes of the empire broke 
off their alliance with Sweden. The vido- 
rious troops in queſtion, forſaken by _ 
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nes and deprived of their king, were de- 
ated at the battle of Nortlingen; and tho 
ore ſucceſsful afterwards, they yet never 
ecame ſo formidable as under Guſtavus: 
Ferdinand II. dying in this interval, left 
is various dominions to his fon Ferdi- 
and III. who inherited his politics; and, 
= imitation of his father, made war from 
cabinet. This monarch reigned durin 
ie minority of Lewis X. 
= Germany was not, at the time we are 
eeaking of, in ſo flouriſhing a condition as 
has been ſince. - Luxury was unknown 
there ; and the greateſt noblemen did not 
et enjoy the conveniencies of life, which 
were not carried thither till about the year 
1686, when the French refugees ſet up 
their manufactures among the Germans. 
Theſe fruitful and populous countries had 
neither commerce nor money. The gravity 
of manners, and: the heavineſs peculiar to 
the Germans, deprived. them of thoſe plea- 
fſures and agreeable arts which the ſaga- 
 cious Italians had cultivated ſo many years, 
aud which the induſtry of the — vs 
now _— to improve. The Germans, 
tho rich at home, were poor abroad; and 
this poverty, added to the difficulty of 
keeping together, for any length of time, 
ſo many different nations under one com- 
mon ſtandard, made it impoſſible for thera, 
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20 An Eſſay on tbe Age 
as at this day, to catry a war into the tet. 
tories of a neighbouring power, and con. 
tinue it for any time. And indeed, the 
French have generally made war againi Wl 
the empire, in the empire itſelf. - By th: 
_ diſparity in the genius and government c 
the two nations, the French are fitter» 
attack, and the Germans to defend. ' Wl 
Spain, ruled by the elder branch of the 
Auſtrian family, had ftruck a greater ter. ll 
ror throughout Europe, than the Teuto- Wl 
nic nation, after the death of Charles v; Wl 


the kings of Spain being . infinitely richer ll 
as well as more abſolute ; and the minesof Wl 


Mexico and Peru feeming to give them an 
opportunity of purchaſing the liberties of 
all Europe. The project of the univerſal 
monarchy of our Chriſtian continent, be- 
gun by Charles V ; was carried on, at firſt, 
by Philip IT. Buried in the Eſcurial, he 
ſtattered himſelf withthe hopes of _— 
the chriſtian world, by negotiations 

wars. Heinvaded Portugal, ruined France, 
and menaced England: but this prince, 
better qualified perhaps to cheapen ſlaves 
at a diſtance, than to take the field againſt 
his enemies, added no canqueſt to that of 
Portugal. He ſquandered away, by his 
own Confeſſion, in order to ſubdue France 
and recover Holland, fifteen hundred mit 
lions ;: with in a; POOR RE 
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and all the merchants of Europe 


rr 
gan to be thinn'd of its inhabitants, by 
numerous colonies which avarice tranſ-. 
planted into America; and in theſe circum- 
ſtances it was that this monarch drove out 
of his dominions upwards of 800,000 
Moors; altho' it had been his butfineſs, 
on the contrary, to invite ſtill more into 
them, if the following maxim be true, 
That the real treaſure of a king conſiſts in 
the numberof his ſubjects. Spain, ſince that 
riod, has beenin a meaſure deſolate. 
y the imperious indolence of its inhabi- 
tants, the riches of America ſhifted hands; 
found 
means to ſhare in the Peruvian gold. It 
is to no purpoſe that a ſevere law, and 
which very ſeldom fails of being put in 
execution, excludes, from the ſeveral ports 
in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, all other na- 
tions: the merchants of France, England, 

. and 
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22 An Eſſay onthe Age 
and Italy, freighting the galleons with their 
goods, are the greateſt gainers on theſe oc 
caſions; and it is for them that Peru and 
Mexico were conqu ere. 
The Spaniſh greatneſs therefore, under 
Philip III, was a mere unweildy body 
without fubſtance ; and had more reputa- 
tion than true ſtrength. Philip IV, ho 
inherited his father's weakneſs, equally in- 
capable of governing or of being governed, 
loſt Portugal by his ſupineneſs, Rouſillon 
by the weakneſs of his Arms, and Catalo- 
nia by the abuſe of deſpotic power. It 
was this king whom Count-Duke d'Oli- 


vares, his favourite and prime-miniſter, 
"cauſed to aſſume the ſtile of GRE AT, upon 


his acceſſion to the throne ; poſſibly to fire 
him with the glorious ambition of me- 
riting this title, of which he yet was ſo 
unworthy, that, though a monarch, no 
man dared to beſtow it upon him. 

It was impoſſible for princes of this caſt 
to be long ſucceſsful in their wars againſt 
France. If they gained any advantages by 
our diviſions and our errors, their — 
city defeated the effects of them. Beſides, 
the nations they commanded over were fa- 
voured with fach privileges, as gave them 
an opportunity of becoming obſtinate ſub- 
jects on certain occaſions. The Caſtilians 


enjoyed the prerogative not to fight N 
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the limits of Spain : The Arragonians were 
eternally conteſting for their liberty, with 
the royal council ; and the Catalans, look- 
ing upon the kings of Spain as their ene- 
mies, did not even permit them to raiſe 
militia in their provinces. Thus this noble 
kingdom was, at the time we are ſpeaking 
of, powerful without, and miſerable with- 
in, Not a ſingle ſpark of induſtry ſeconded 
in theſe happy regions, the gifts indulged 
by nature. Neither the filks of Valencia, 
nor the fine wool of Andaluſia and Caſtile, 
were prepared by Spaniſh hands. - Fine 
linnen was an article of luxury very ſeldom 
ſeen, The Flemiſh manufactures, (the 
remains of the houſe of Burgundy) fur- 
niſhed Madrid with all the magnificence 
then known, The wearing of gold and 
filver ſtuffs was no leſs prohibited in this 
monarchy, than they would have been in 
an indigent commonwealth, afraid of be- 
coming {till more ſo, In a word, Spain, 
altho' poſſeſſed of the American mines, was 
yet ſo poor, that the miniſters under this 
Philip were reduced to the neceſſity of 
coining copper money, which was rated 
almoſt as high as if it had been ſilver. The 
—_ Mexico and Peru was obliged 
0 conn bale money, to ſupply the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate, ES — the 
adminiſtration were afraid of laying perſo- 

nal 


Ny th pains haves 
mana oantyy —— 
3 Such was the ſtate of Spain; 
n yet this kingdom, united with the em- F 
oe: bo Nd reg weight into the 


2 to lis fer b 
kate as a kingdom, John, Duke of Bu- 
ganza, ere looked upon as 'a'weak 
prince, diff fleſſed a monarch ſtill weaker 
than If, of this province, Trade, 
which the lands neg. Aed thre? jul 
obliged the Portu to culti- 
They uſt beſ before (in 1647 
joined with France and Holland agai 
. France reaped greater beneſit from 
is revolution of P * 
poſſibly have gained 

victories, The rene 1 
did not contribute in any manner to this 
event, obtain'd, without taking any pains 
for it, the higheſt advantages that can be 


— cies ; that of ſeeing 
attacked: by an irreconeileable power, 
Portugal. thus ſhaking off the Spaniſh 
yoke, extending its commerce, and in- 
creaſing its ſtrength, calls up the idea of 

| Holland, which enjoy'd the fame privi- 
leges, but in a very di — This 


little ſtate of the ſeventeen united pro- 
vinces; 
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vinces ; a barren country, unhealthy, and 
almoſt overflowed by the ſea, exiſted, du- 
ring near half a century, an almoſt unpa- 
rallelled example on this globe of ours, of 
the mighty things which a love of liberty, 
joined to indefatigable toil, are able to at- 
chieve. This indigent people not very 
numerous, much leſs inured to war than 
e moſt inconſiderable of the Spaniſh mi- 
litia, ſcarce known in Europe at this time, 
reſiſted the whole force of their maſters.” 
and of their ſovereign, Philip II; baffled 
the deſigns of ſeveral potentates, who of- 
fered to afſiſt this brave le with no 
other view but to inſlave them; and laid the 
foundation of a ſtate; which we have feen 
to balance the power of Spain itſelf. - The 
deſpair with which tyranny fires the ſoul, 
firſt prompted them to take up Arms; liber- 
animated their courage ; and the princes 
of the houſe of Orange made them excel 
lent Soldiers. Scarce had they conquered 
their maſters, but they eſtabliſhed a form 
of government, which preſerves, as near 
as poſſible, an equality with regard to con- 
dition ; a right the moſt natural to man. 
The mildnefs of this government, and 
a toleration of all the various ways of wor- 
ſhipping God, dangerous perhaps in any 
other country, but neceſſary in this, peopled 
olland with a numberleſs multitude of 
D foreign: 
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The reli ion of Calvin, — is the 
eſtabliſhed church in Holland, contributed 
alſo to increaſe its poi. As the country 


was then ſo poor, it 
able to ſupport the x nce ef pte. 
lates, nor maintain religious orders; and 
being in want of inhabitants could not Al- 
low place to a claſs of people ho bin 
themſelves by a vow, to Permit as far as 
int them ber — of the human' 
ies. T d ſeen an example 
Logans which was become a 0 52 
more populous, ever ſince that thoſe wha' 
miniſter at the altars enjoyed the ſweetneſs 
of wedlock ; and that the fond hopes of 
families were no longer buried in the celi-" 
bacy of the cloiſter. ' - 
Whilſt the Putch were thus eſtabliſhing 
this new government by force of arms, 
they ſupported it by trade. They failed to 
the furthermoſt part of Aſia, and there at- 
tacked their former maſters, who then en- 
joyed the countries diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueze. They diſpoſſeſſed them of thoſe 
iſlands where grow the rich ſpices; treaſures 
as real as thoſe of Peru; and Nan eulture 
cConduceth 


ntly was not 
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conduteth as much to health, as the work- 
ing in mines is mortal to man. . 
- The Eaſt-India Company, eſtabliſhed in 
1602; carried their profits to ſo 4 — 
height, that in 1620 they gained three 
hundred per ng, > theſe profits in- 
creaſed every year: This company of mer- 
chants, which in a ſhort time roſe to be 
a formidable power, built in the iſland of 
Java, the city of Batavia, the fineſt of all 
Aſia, and the center of commerce; a- City 
inhabited among. other people, five 
thouſand Chineſe, and frequented by. all 
nations. 'The company are able to fit out 
there thirty men of war, of forty guns 
each, and to raiſe twenty thouſand men, 
at leaſt, At the ſame time, that the gover- 
nor of this Colony, who is ſimply a mer- 
chant, appears at Batavia in all the pomp 
of the greateſt monarchs; this Aſiatic 
oſtentation no way corrupts the frugal ſim- 
plicity of the Dutch in Res, To this 
trade, joined to this frugality, the ſeven 
united provinces owed: their . greatneſs, 
Antwerp which had flouriſhed during. ſo 
long a courſe of years, and ſwallow up 
the commerce of Venice, was now be= 
come a defart ; and Amſterdam, notwith. 
ſtanding the inconveniencies of its harbour, 
became in its turn, the mart of the world. 
The Dutch, by their amazing labours, en- 
D 2 riched 
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riched and beautified every part of Hol. 
land; the waves of the ſea were feſtrained 
by double moles; canals, dug in moſt 
towns, were faced with ſtone; the ſtreets 
became ſo many ſpacious keys, adorned 
with lofty trees; and, veſſels, laden with 
merchandiſe, came up to the very houſes, 
Hence foreigners can never fufficiently ad- 
mire that ſingular ſpectacle, formed by 
the tops of houſes, the ſummits of trees, 
and the ſtreamers of ſhips; which exhibit 
at once, and in the ſame place, a proſpect 
of the ſea, of the town, and of the coun- 
oy 36 | 
This ſtate, of fo new and peculiar a 
frame, had continued in ſtrict alliance, 
ever ſince its foundation, with France. In- 
tereſt united them, they having the ſame 
enemies. Henry the Great, and Lewis 
XIII, had been their allies and protectors. 
England, which was much more pow- 
erful, claimed the ſovereignty of the ſeas, 
and pretended to balance the ſeveral ſtates 
of Europe. But Chartes I. who aſcended 
the throne in 1625, fo far from being able 
to hold the weight of this balance, found 
the ſcepter dropping from his hand. His 
defign was to raiſe his power to ſuch a 
height..in England, as to make it inde- 
pendant on the laws; and to change the 
religion eſtabliſned in Scotland: too obſti- 


nate 
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nate to deſiſt from his views, and too weak 
to put them in execution, this kind huſ- 
band and tender father, this good man and 
ill- adviſed monarch, engaged in a civil 
war, which at laſt brought him to a ſcaf- 
fold, where, with his crown, he loſt his 
life. | | 

This civil war, begun during the mino- 
rity of Lewis XIV, prevented England for 
ſome time from concerning itſelf with the 
intereſts of its neighbours; whereby that 
country loſt its eſteem and felicity. Its 
trade was interrupted; ſo that all other na- 
tions imagined England was buried under 
its own ruins, when, on a ſudden, it e- 
merged, and grew more formidable than 
ever under the government of Oliver. This 
man poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſupreme 
power, by carrying the goſpel in one hand, 
a ſword in the other, and by wearing the 
vizor of religion; and during his admini- 
ſtration, he veiled all the crimes of an 
uſurper with the qualities of a great 


king. ä 
Thi: balance, which England had long 
hoped it ſhould be able to maintain, by 
means of its power, among potentates, 
Rome endeavoured to hold by its politics, 
Italy was then, as at this day, divided into 
various ſovereignties. That which the 
Pope poſſeſſeth is conſiderable enough to 
procure 
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| 1 thoutity for 
ever. a little blended with the ternal 
is deſtroyed and deteſted in half the chri- 
Gian wtrld; and if he is looked upon asa 
father in knie othet- half, ſome of his chil- 
dren e him no and then, juſtly-and 
ſucce The maxim of the French 
*, to conſider him as a perſon of a ſacted, 
enterprizing character; a perſon whoſe 


toe they. muſt kifs; and ſometimes tie his 


hands. Some traces are ſtill remaining; 
in all Roinan-Catholic countries; , of the 
ſteps: which the court of Rome took in or- 
der to attain univerſal monarchy, All 
8 of the Romiſh religion ſend to the 

ope, at their acceſſion, an embaſſy of 
obedience, as it is called. Every croun has, 
in Rome, a cardinal, who aſſumes the 
name of protector. The Pope iſſues out 
bulls for all biſhopricks; and expreſſeth 
himſelf, in theſe inſtruments, as though 
he beſtowed ſuch ſees by virtue of his 
own authority. All the Italian biſhops, 
and even ſome among the French, ſtile 


themſelves COT ”—_ ivine permiſſion, 


* 
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ind by that of the holy ſee. He has the 


nomination of, certain beneſices in all 
kingdoms ; and receives, by ray of tri- 


bute, the firſt fruits of copfiſtrial bene 


fies. | 
The nionks, whos: principal 


bats rela tn 


Rome, are allo a ſett of 1 2 
ſubject to the Pope, -and 
countries. Cuſtom, ieh Sal things, 


and cauſes the world. to be gov 
abuſes no leſs than len, nos anten 
favour princes an opportunity o 
mor entirely againſt a danger, which 
at the ſame time bears a relation to: things 
uſeful and facred. The taking an oath of 
allegiance to any power but one ſovereign 
, in a layman, -high-treaſon ; whereas, 
in a monk, it is a religious act. The dif- 
fculty for a perſon to know how far he 
is to obey this foreign ſovereign; the little 
care mankind take to preyent their being 
impoſed upon; the pleaſure they find in 
ſhaking off a natural yoke, to put on one 
which they themſelves have made choice 
of; a turbulent diſpoſition ; the calamity 
of the times; ; theſe have too often prompt- 
ed whole orders of friars, to ferve Rome 
in oppoſition to their native country. 

The knowledge which has enlightened 
France during a century, and ſpread. its 
rays 
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rays into almoſt all ranks and conditions of 
men, has proved one of the beſt remedies 
againſt the abuſe in queſtion, Every man 
who writes a good book on this ſubj 
does an eſſential ſervice to kings = 2m 
nations: and one of the very conſidera- 
ble changes that hath been wrought, by 
this means, in our manners under Lewis 
XIV, is the perſuaſion which all the fri- 
ars begin to entertain, that they are the 
king's ſubjects, before they become the 
Pope's ſervants. The Roman pontiff ſtill 
enjoys the juriſdiction, or power of judg- 
ing; that eſſential mark of ſovereignty. 
France itſelf, ſpite of all the liberties of | 
the Gallican church, allows final appeals 
to be made to Rome, in cauſes eccleſi- 

aſtical. | | 
If a perſon is deſirbus of getting bis 
marriage annulled ; of taking to wife his 
couſin or his niece ; or of diſengaging him- 
{elf from his vows ; he, on theſe occaſi- 
ons, muſt addreſs. himſelf to the court of 
Rome, and not to his Biſhop. Grants are 
rated in that city ; and perſons of all con- 
ditions there purchaſe diſpenſations at all 
prices. | F 

Theſe advantages, which are conſidered 
by many as the dregs of the greateſt abu- 
ſes; and, by others, as the relicks of the 


moſt 
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globe. 
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moſt ſacred rights, are ſupported with 


wonderful art. Rome employs as ſhrewd 
litics to preſerve its credit, as the re- 
public of Rome did to conquer half the 


No court was better able to ſuit its con- 
duct, as perſons and ſeaſons might require. 
The Popes are uſually old Italians, who 
have ſpent their whole lives in affairs, and 
over whom all irregular paſſions have loſt 
their aſcendant. Their council conſiſts of 
cardinals who reſemble them, and are all 
animated by the like ſpirit, From this 
council orders are iſſued, which proceed as 
far as China and America, In this ſenſe, 
the council in queſtion takes in the whole 
world; and what a foreigner ſaid antiently 
of the ſenate of Rome, may be juſtly ap- 
plied to this; I have ſeen a conſiſtory of 
kings, Moſt of our writers have exclaim- 
ed, with great reaſon, againſt the ambition 
of this court ; but methinks none of them 
hath done juſtice to its wiſdom. I do not 
know whether any other nation could have 
preſerved during ſo long a courſe of 
years, ſo great a number of ever-conteſted 
prerogatives. Any other court would per- 
haps have loſt them, by its pride, its want 
of ſpirit, its ſupineneſs, or its activity; but 
Rome, by uſually employing a propos reſo- 
E lution 


It behavedit ef ina oveling manner un- 
der the Emperor Choke: E a terror 
into our Henry III, was alternately a friend 
and foe to Henry IV, quibbled with Lewis 
XIII, — Lewis XIV. when |} 
moſt formidable ; aud was for ever a ſe- 
cret 


2 dees, which, . — 
ago, attempted to ſubje& the emperor and 
Som pire to its triple crown. Naples is, 
n ey, a ſpecimen of the right which 
the Popes formerly arrogated to themfelves, | 
with much art and oſtentation, of creat- 
ing and beſtowing kingdoms. But the 
king of Spain, the ſovereign of the coun- 
try, left the court of Rome nothing more 
than. the honour and danger of having too 
powerful a vaſtal. 

To conclude, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate en- 
joyed the felicity of peace, which was diſ- 
turbed only by a diminutive war that broke 
out between the Cardinals Barberini, ne- 
phews to pope Urban VIII, and the duke 


of Parma ; a trankkent, and almoſt * 
8 
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G war, ſuch as might be expected from 
= modernRomans, who were all prieſts, 
or courtiers of priefts, Cardinal Barberini, 
author of theſe diffentions, marched at 
the head of this little army, with a cargo 
of indulgencies. The moſt ſignal bat- 
tl fought, was between four or five 
hundred foldiers of each party. The for- 
treſs of Picguaia ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
upon the approach of the artillery, which 
conſiſted of two carbines. Nevertheleſs, 
to quit theſe commotions, that no ways 
deſerve a place in hiſtory, more negotja- 
tions were required, than if antient Rome 
and Carthage had been the ſubject of 
them, I mention this incident only to 
ſhew the genius of modern Rome, which 
finiſheth all its affairs by negotiation, as 
antient Rome uſed to do by victories, 
The reſt of the provinces of Italy at- 
tended to various intereſts. The Venetians 
dreaded the Turks and the Emperor ; 
and ſcarce defended their dominions in 
terra firma, from the pretenſions of the 
Germans, and the invaſions of the grand 
dignior. It was no longer That Ve- 
nice, which poſſeſſing the commerce of 
the world, had raiſed, 130 years before, 
the jealouſy of ſo many kings. The 
wiſdom of its government ſtill ſubſiſted, 
E 2 but 
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but lofing its extenſive commerce, its 
. ſtrength was enervated: and the city of 


Venice was by its ſituation, in no dan- 


ger of being ſubjected ; and, by its weak- 


_ neſs, in no capacity of making con- 
ae. „ | | 
| The ſtate of Florence enjoyed peace 
and plenty under the auſpicious govern- 
ment of the Family of the Medicis. By 
the wiſdom of thoſe princes, learning, 
the arts and politeneſs, to which they 
had given birth in this Country, conti- 
nued to flouriſh there, Florence was 
then and afterwards, in Italy, what A- 
thens had been in Greece. | | 
Savoy, cruelly infeſted by a civil war, 
and by the French and Spaniſh forces, 
was at laſt entirely united in favour of 
France, and contributed, in Italy, to 
check the power of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, 
The Swiſs ſtill preſerved, as at this 
time, their liberties, without having any 
defigns on thoſe of other nations. They 
fold their troops to their neighbours, 
who were richer than themſelves. They 
were poor, and unacquainted with the 
ſciences, and with all thoſe arts which 
ſpring from luxury; but then they were 
wiſe and happy. The 
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The nations in the north parts of Eu- 
rope, as Poland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Muſcovy, were, like other powers, always 
jealous of one another, or engaged in 
war, In Poland then, as at this day, 
the manners and government reſembled 
thoſe of the Goths and Franks, The king 
was elective, and the nobles ſhared in his 
power; the people were ſlaves ; the infan- 
try was weak, and the cavalry compoſed 
of the nobility. Very few of their towns 
were fortified, and they had ſcarce any 
trade, This nation was invaded alternate- 
ly by the Swedes or Muſcovites, or by the 
Turks, The Swedes, a people who ſhould 
enjoy ſtill more freedom by their conſtitu- 
tion (this allowing even the peaſants to 
form part of the ſtates of the kingdom) 
but at the time we are ſpeaking of more 
ſubject to their princes than Poland, were 
commonly victorious wherever they fought, 
when headed by Guſtavus Adolphus and 
Charles Guſtavus, Denmark, antiently 
o formidable to Sweden, no longer inti- 
midated any power ; and Muſcovy was 
yet in a ſtate of barbarity. f 

The Turks did not make the ſame fi- 
gure as under the Selims, the Mahomeds 
and the Solimans. Softneſs and effemi- 
nacy corrupted the ſeraglio, without ba- 
nſhing cruelty from it. The ſultans ww 
me 
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the moſt deſpotic of monarchs, 
the ſame time, the moſt 
Ibrahim had fell not before, by 
bo- ſtring; and Muſtapha had been = 
poked twice. The Turkiſh empire, wea- = 
45 Perſians. But whenever the Perſians 


lio were at an end, this = 
empire grew again formidable to the Chri- 
For from the mouth of te 
Boy . far as the ſtates of ve. 
the inands, were ſuccelſively attacked by 
the Turks, who, ever fince year 163 5 
never fail to carry on the war of Candia, or 
ſo fatal to the Chriſtians, W 
Such were the ſituation, the ſtrength 2B 
and intereſt of the princi cal nations in 
Chriſtendom, about the time that Lewis 
XIII. king of France, left the world, RF 
France, united to Sweden, Holland, Sa» 
. voy and Portugal ; and favoured with the 
good wiſhes of all ſuch nations as continu= : 
ed unactive, maintained, againſt the Em- We 
pire and Spain, a war deſtructive to bon 
and fatal to the houſe of Auſtria, 
This war reſembled all thoſe carried on du- 
ring ſo many centuries between Chriſtian 
princes, in which millions of men are fa 
cri 
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inces laid waſte, merely 


2 hc is never an equivalent to what 
= The generals of Lewis XIII. had taken 
WW Roufillon. The Catalans had juſt before 
down themſelves into the arms of France, 
dl in oppoſition to their kings. But not- 
Vvuoithſtanding theſe ſucceſſes, the enemy 
bock Corbie in 1637, and advanced as far 
== | pontoiſe. Half the inhabitants of Paris 
EE tadficd from that city through fear; and 
= | Cardinal Richelieu, amid the mighty pro- 
Fes formed by him to weaken the power 
bl the Auſtrian family, had been reduced 
= | the neceſſity of obliging every houſe of 
mme note to furniſh the army with a foot- 
man, in order to repulſe the enemy, who 
was advanced to the gates of the capital. 
The French had fuffered 
greatly by the Spaniards and Germans, and 
had race them no leſs injury. 
The wars had formed illuftrious gene- 
© | rals, as Guſtavus Adolphus, Walſtem, the 
Duke of Weymar, Picolomini, John de 
Vert, Marſhal Guebriant, the Princes of 
= Orange, and Count d' Harcourt. Several 
| miniſters of ſtate made as conſpicuous a 
figure. Chancellor Oxenſteirn, Count- 
Duke d'Olivares, and particularly Cardi- 
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Europe. Every age hath given birth to fa. 
mous ſtateſmen and captains. Politics and 
arms ſeem the two profeſſions (ſuch is our 
unhappineſs)moſtnaturaltoman. Heisever WM 
obliged either to negociate or fight. The WW 
moſt ſucceſsful-perſons are often looked up- 
on as the greateſt; and the publick fre- 
quently aſcribe to merit, actions which owe 
their atchievement entirely to fortune, WE 
Wars were then conducted otherwiſe 
than under Lewis XIV. Armies were not 
ſo numerous; and no general, ſince the | 
ſiege of Mets by the emperor Charles V, 
had headed fifty thouſand Men. Towns 
were beſieged and defended with fewer 
cannon than in this age. The art of fortii=- 
cation was in its infancy. Pikes and ar 
quebuſes were ſtill uſed ; and the fold; 
had not yet laid aſide defenſive . = 
Among the antient laws of natzefis, that 
of proclaiming war by a hezdld ſtill fub- 
ſiſted. Lewis XIII. the laſt prince 
a herald to bruſſels, to proclaim war a- 
gainſt Spam in 163 5. 
— . was more com- 
n than a prieſt at the head of an army. 
The Cardinal Infanta, and the Cardinal 
of Savoy, Richelieu, La —_— 
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dourdis archbiſhop of Boundgaux, had 
rirded on the ſword and marched into 
the feld. The Roman pontiffs ſometimes 


WW threatened to excommunicate thoſe mili- 
m prieſts; and Pope Urban VIII, ex- 


Alperated againſt France, ſent word to 
Cardinal La Valette, that he would di- 
r!ſt him of the purple, if he did not leave 
the camp, But being afterwards recon- 
led to France, he laviſhed his benedic- 
tons upon him. | | 
Ambaſſadors, who are no leſs miniſters 
of peace than eccleſiaſtics, did not ſcruple 
to ſerve in the armies of the confederate 
powers to whom they were ſent. Char- 
mace, envoy of F m_ in Holland, r. 
manded a regiment there in 1637. 
eyen d'Eſtrades the ambaſſador — a co- 
lone] in the Dutch ſervice, _ 71 
France had not, in all, above fourſcore 
thouſand effective men on foot. The navy, 
which did not exiſt for ages, had been 
reſtored in ſome little meaſure under Car- 
dnal Richelieu, and ruined under Maza- 


m. The actual revenues of Lewis 


MII, did not amount to above thirty 
millions; but as the filver mark was then 
red at twenty- ſix liyres, theſe thirty 
millions amounted to about fifty-ſeven 
of our time, in which the ar- 

F bitrary 
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bitrary value of the ſilver mark is raiſe 
to forty=nine imaginary” livre. 
Trade, which is now ſpread univer- 
fally, was in few hands. The ci- 
vil government of the kingdom was en- 
tirely neglected; a certain proof of a de- 
fective adminiſtration. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, wholly taken up with the thoughts 
of his own exaltation, which was in- 
ſeparable from that of the ſtate, had be- 
gun to make France the terror of its 
neighbours; but had not yet found out 
the art to make the kingdom itſelf flou- 
riſhing. The highways were neither re- 
paired, nor guarded, but infeſted with 
robbers. The ſtreets of Paris, all of them 
narrow, ill- paved, and covered with the 
moſt loathſome filth, were over-run with 
thieves. It appears by the regiſters of the 
parliament, that the watch of this city 
was then reduced to forty five men; who, 
at the ſame time, were ill paid, and even 
never ſeen upon duty. r 
Since the death of Francis II, France had 
been either haraſſed by civil wars, or di- 
ſturbed hy factions. The nation OE 
ſubmitted to the yoke; in a peaceable an 
rt me reg The nobles had been 
brought up from their youth, in conſpi- 
racies, which was then the courtiers * 
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as that of ingratiating themſelves with, 
and pleaſing the monarch hath been ſince. 
This ſpirit of diſcord and faction, which 
began in the court, had ſpread to the 
moſt inconſiderable towns, and infected 
every community in the kingdom, All 
things were conteſted, becauſe nothing 
was in order. Even the very pariſhes in 
Paris came to blows ; and proceſſions uſed 
to fight for the honqur of their reſpective 
banners. The canons of Notre Dame had 
frequently engaged with thoſe of the Ho- 
ly Chapel ; the parliament fought, for pre- 
cedency, with the chamber of accompts, 
the day on which Lewis XIII. put his 
kingdom under the protection of the 
Virgin Mary. The ſtudents of the uni; 
verſity often combated together till much 
blood was ſpilt: but all theſe mad frays 
were nothing in compariſon of the fu- 

7 Om animated thoſe who fought 
uels, | 1 5 

I ſhall not here take notice of the 
methods by which arts and ſciences were 
cultivated, - This part of the hiſtory of 
our manners ſhall be related in its proper 
place, I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
French were immerſed in the moſt barba- 
rous 1gnorance ; not excepting thoſe who 
looked upon themſelves as men of learn- 
ing. Is f 
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ſhion, that an aſtrologer was induſtriouſ- 
ly concealed in a private room, adjoining 
to the 1 of Queen Anne of 
Auſtria, the inſtant Lewis XIV. came in- 
to the world. A circumſtance which will 
ſcarcely be believed, altho told by Vitto- 
rio Siri, an author who lived in that age, 
Lewis XIII. was, from his infancy, ſirnj- 
med the JusT, merely becauſe he was 
born under the ſign LI BRA. 1 
The ſame weakneſs of mind which brought 
this abſurd chimera of judicial aſtrology into 
vogue, inclined mankind to believe in necro- 
mancy, and the poſſibility of people's being 
poſſeſſed with an evil ſpirit. Prieſts were 
ſeen every where exorciſingdevils; a vile im: 
poſture! The courts of juſtice, compoſed of 
magiſtrates who ought to have more ſenſe 
and knowledge than the vulgar, uſed toſpend 
their time in trying wizards. The death of 
Urban Grandier, the famous pariſh-prieſtof WW 


Loudun, ſentenced tothe flamesasaconjurer 3 
by a commiſſion ſent fromthe council, wil! 


7 


43 ernally throw a ſhade over the memory of 
cendinal Richelieu. People are fired with 


hunter, and the judges were ſo weak, as 
v believe there really was ſuch a being as 
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to hear that both the prince, 


the devil of Loudun ; or ſo barbarous, as 
to facrifice an innocent man. Lateſt poſte- 


ii will be aſtoniſhed, when they read, 
mat Marſhal d'Encres's lady 


was burnt at 
the Greve as a witch; and that counſellor 
Courtin, whilſt this lady was under exami- 


W ation, aſking her what kind of charm the 
= td employed, to gain ſo mighty an aſcen- 
cht over the mind of Mary of Medicis ; 
dei ill-fated culprit replied, I made uſe of 
= the power that ſtrong minds have over weak 


ones; which anſwer only haſtened her con- 
demnation 


It ſtill appear, by the copy of a regiſter of 
the Chatelet, that a trial was begun in 1610, 
abouta horſe which had been taught to play 
tricks much like thoſe we have ſeen. Both 
the maſter and the horſe very narrowly eſ- 
caped being burnt, as wizards. 

In the midſt of this want of arts, of polity, 
of reaſon, and of all things which give vigour 
and ſucceſs to empires, ſome men of abilities 
were ſeen to riſe up at certain intervals; and 
France, by the ſignal efforts of thoſe who 
preſided at the helm, grew formidable; but 
thoſe rare men, and thoſe tranſient efforts 

5 14 under 
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under Charles VIII, Francis I, and in the 
cloſe of the reign of Henry the Great, made 
the general weakneſs more remarkable. 
The wantof knowledge in the ſeveralranks 
of men, occaſioned the moſt worthy perſons 
to give Credit to ſuch ſuperſtious practi- 

ces as reflect a diſhonour on religion. The 

Calviniſts, conſounding the abuſes which 
had crept into the worſhip of the Catholic 
religion, with the rational worſhip of it, 
grew more and more inveterate aa inſt the 


church of Rome. To our ſuper 
ſtitions,which are frequently heightened by 
riot and exceſſes, they 1 a ſavageneſs 
of diſpoſition and an aſpirity of manners; 
characteriſtics by which moſt of the refor- 
mers are diſtinguiſhed, Thus was France 
divided and degraded; and that ſociable caſt 
of mind, for which this nation is now be- 
come ſo famous, and ſo much the darling of 
others, was at that time utterly unknown. 
There were then no houſes for perſons 
of genius and learning to aſſemble in, and 
communicate their ſeveral lights and dif- 
coveries; nor even a fingle academy or 
theatre. To conclude, neither the man- 
ners, the laws, the arts, ſociety, religion, 
peace, nor war; were any thing liketo what 
they afterwards appeared, in that period 
which is called the Age of Lewis XIV. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Introduction to Mr. 
Voltairès Hiſtory of the 
Age of Lewis XIV, being publiſh- 
ed alone in French, it i/ thought 
proper, as a Specimen of the Work, 
to publiſh this Tranſlation in the 


ſame Manner. 


The Tranſlation of the whole 
will be finiſhed immediately after 
the Publication of the. Original, 
which will be printed and ſold by 
George Faulkner, Printer hereof. 
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